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Tibet 

Findings 

• As a result of the Chinese government crackdown on Ti- 
betan communities, monasteries, nunneries, schools, and work- 
places following the wave of Tibetan protests that began on 
March 10, 2008, Chinese government repression of Tibetans’ 
freedoms of speech, religion, and association has increased to 
what may be the highest level since approximately 1983, when 
Tibetans were able to set about reviving Tibetan Buddhist 
monasteries and nunneries. 

• The status of the China-Dalai Lama dialogue deteriorated 
after the March 2008 protests and may require remedial meas- 
ures before the dialogue can resume focus on its principal ob- 
jective — resolving the Tibet issue. China’s leadership blamed 
the Dalai Lama and “the Dalai Clique” for the Tibetan protests 
and rioting, and did not acknowledge the role of rising Tibetan 
frustration with Chinese policies that deprive Tibetans of 
rights and freedoms nominally protected under China’s Con- 
stitution and legal system. The Party hardened policy toward 
the Dalai Lama, increased attacks on the Dalai Lama’s legit- 
imacy as a religious leader, and asserted that he is a criminal 
bent on splitting China. 

• State repression of Tibetan Buddhism has reached its high- 
est level since the Commission began to report on religious 
freedom for Tibetan Buddhists in 2002. Chinese government 
and Party policy toward Tibetan Buddhists’ practice of their re- 
ligion played a central role in stoking frustration that resulted 
in the cascade of Tibetan protests that began on March 10, 
2008. Reports have identified hundreds of Tibetan Buddhist 
monks and nuns whom security officials detained for partici- 
pating in the protests, as well as members of Tibetan secular 
society who supported them. 

• Chinese government interference with the norms of Tibetan 
Buddhism and unrelenting antagonism toward the Dalai 
Lama, one of the religion’s foremost teachers, serves to deepen 
division and distrust between Tibetan Buddhists and the gov- 
ernment and Communist Party. The government seeks to use 
legal measures to remold Tibetan Buddhism to suit the state. 
Authorities in one Tibetan autonomous prefecture have an- 
nounced unprecedented measures that seek to punish monks, 
nuns, religious teachers, and monastic officials accused of in- 
volvement in political protests in the prefecture. 

• The Chinese government undermines the prospects for sta- 
bility in the Tibetan autonomous areas of China by imple- 
menting economic development and educational policy in a 
manner that results in disadvantages for Tibetans. Weak im- 

(1) 
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plementation of the Regional Ethnic Autonomy Law has been 
a principal factor exacerbating Tibetan frustration by pre- 
venting Tibetans from using lawful means to protect their cul- 
ture, language, and religion. 

• At no time since Tibetans resumed political activism in 1987 
has the magnitude and severity of consequences to Tibetans 
(named and unnamed) who protested against the Chinese gov- 
ernment been as great as it is now upon the release of the 
Commission’s 2008 Annual Report. Unless Chinese authorities 
have released without charge a very high proportion of the Ti- 
betans reportedly detained as a result of peaceful activity or 
expression on or after March 10, 2008, the resulting surge in 
the number of Tibetan political prisoners may prove to be the 
largest increase in such prisoners that has occurred under Chi- 
na’s current Constitution and Criminal Law. 

Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

° Convey to the Chinese government the heightened impor- 
tance and urgency of moving beyond the setback in dialogue 
with the Dalai Lama or his representatives following the 
March 2008 protests. A Chinese government decision to engage 
the Dalai Lama in substantive dialogue can result in a durable 
and mutually beneficial outcome for Chinese and Tibetans, and 
improve the outlook for local and regional security in the com- 
ing decades. 

° Convey to the Chinese government, in light of the tragic con- 
sequences of the Tibetan protests and the continuing tension 
in Tibetan Buddhist institutions across the Tibetan plateau, 
the urgent importance of: reducing the level of state antag- 
onism toward the Dalai Lama; ceasing aggressive campaigns of 
“patriotic education” that can result in further stress to local 
stability; respecting Tibetan Buddhists’ right to freedom of reli- 
gion, including to identify and educate religious teachers in a 
manner consistent with their preferences and traditions; and 
using state powers such as passing laws and issuing regula- 
tions to protect the religious freedom of Tibetans instead of 
remolding Tibetan Buddhism to suit the state. 

° Continue to urge the Chinese government to allow inter- 
national observers to visit Gedun Choekyi Nyima, the Panchen 
Lama whom the Dalai Lama recognized, and his parents, 
o In light of the heightened pressure on Tibetans and their 
communities following the March protests, increase funding for 
U.S. non-governmental organizations to develop programs that 
can assist Tibetans to increase their capacity to peacefully pro- 
tect and develop their culture, language, and heritage; that can 
help to improve education, economic, and health conditions of 
ethnic Tibetans living in Tibetan areas of China; and that cre- 
ate sustainable benefits without encouraging an influx of non- 
Tibetans into these areas. 

° Convey to the Chinese government the importance of distin- 
guishing between peaceful Tibetan protesters and rioters, hon- 
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oring the Chinese Constitution’s reference to the freedoms of 
speech and association, and not treating peaceful protest as a 
crime. Request that the Chinese government provide details 
about Tibetans detained or charged with protest-related 
crimes, including: each person’s name; the charges (if any) 
against each person; the name and location of the prosecuting 
office (“procuratorate”) and court handling each case; the avail- 
ability of legal counsel to each defendant; and the name of each 
facility where such persons are detained or imprisoned. Re- 
quest that Chinese authorities allow access by diplomats and 
other international observers to the trials of such persons. 

° Continue to raise in meetings and correspondence with 
Chinese officials the cases of Tibetans who are imprisoned as 
punishment for the peaceful exercise of human rights. Rep- 
resentative examples include: former Tibetan monk Jigme 
Gyatso (now serving an extended 18-year sentence for printing 
leaflets, distributing posters, and later shouting pro-Dalai 
Lama slogans in prison); monk Choeying Khedrub (sentenced 
to life imprisonment for printing leaflets); reincarnated lama 
Bangri Chogtrul (serving a sentence of 18 years commuted 
from life imprisonment for “inciting splittism”); and nomad 
Ronggyal Adrag (sentenced to 8 years’ imprisonment for shout- 
ing political slogans at a public festival). 

° The United States should continue to seek a consulate in 
Lhasa in order to provide services to Americans in Western 
China. With the closest consulate in Chengdu, a 1,500 mile bus 
ride from the Tibetan capital of Lhasa, American travelers are 
largely without assistance in Western China. This was recently 
underscored during unrest in Lhasa when U.S. citizens could 
not get out and American diplomats could not enter the Ti- 
betan Autonomous Region. 

INTRODUCTION: TIBETAN PROTESTS ON AN UNPRECEDENTED SCALE 

The Tibet section of the 2008 Annual Report focuses on the un- 
precedented cascade of Tibetan protests that began in Lhasa on 
March 10, 2008, 1 and by the end of March had swept across much 
of the ethnic Tibetan areas of China. 2 No peacetime Chinese gov- 
ernment 3 has been confronted by expressions of Tibetan discontent 
as widely dispersed and sustained since the Chinese Communist 
Party established the People’s Republic of China in 1949. Two key 
factors distinguish the current protests from the March 10, 1959, 
Lhasa uprising that followed the Dalai Lama’s escape from Tibet, 
and the March 5-7, 1989, protests and rioting that led to the impo- 
sition of martial law in Lhasa. First, the 2008 protests spread far 
beyond Lhasa and the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR). Second, 
protests continued to occur even after Chinese security forces es- 
tablished and maintained lockdowns. 

As a result of the Chinese government crackdown beginning in 
March 2008 on Tibetan communities, monasteries, nunneries, 
schools, and workplaces, the repression of the freedoms of speech, 
religion, and association has increased to what may be the highest 
level since approximately 1983, when Tibetans were able to set 
about reviving Tibetan Buddhist monasteries and nunneries. 4 The 
Commission has reported since releasing its first Annual Report in 
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2002 on underlying human rights issues that played important 
roles in the 2008 Tibetan protests. 5 The Commission’s 2007 Annual 
Report observed that then-declining numbers of political detentions 
of monks and nuns showed that state repression of Tibetan Bud- 
dhism may have resulted in a more subdued monastic commu- 
nity — and that such a decline concurrent with a high level of mo- 
nastic resentment against Chinese policies suggested that the po- 
tential for resurgent political protest exists. 

Tibetan protesters resorted to rioting in a total of 12 county-level 
areas, according to official Chinese media reports, 6 but Tibetan pro- 
tests (generally peaceful) took place in more than 40 additional 
county-level areas. 7 China’s state-run media generally reported 
only the protests during which some Tibetans turned to violence, 
and characterized all of the participants linked to such events as 
“rioters.” Rioting took place in Lhasa city on March 14, 8 in Aba 
(Ngaba) county, Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture, 
Sichuan province, on March 16, 9 and in six counties in Gannan 
(Kanlho) Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, Gansu province, from 
March 14-19. 10 International media and non-governmental organi- 
zation reports noted that Tibetans attacked ethnic Han and Hui in- 
dividuals and businesses. 11 The Lhasa rioting resulted in substan- 
tial property damage and at least 19 deaths, according to official 
reports; the actual death toll could be much higher (see Con- 
sequences of the Protests: Death, Detention, Patriotic Education, 
Isolation in this section). 12 [See figure titled Map of Tibetan Protest 
Sites, County-level Areas below and Addendum: List of Tibetan 
Protest Sites, County-level Areas at the end of this section.] 




Peaceful Tibetan protesters called for Tibetan independence, the 
Dalai Lama’s return to Tibet , 13 the release of the Panchen Lama , 14 
and freedom of religion generally . 15 Many, but not all, of the pro- 
tests began at Tibetan Buddhist monasteries and nunneries , 16 the 
institutions impacted most negatively by Chinese government regu- 
lation of Tibetan Buddhism and Party policy toward the Dalai 
Lama, whom most Tibetan Buddhists regard as their spiritual 
leader . 17 Monastic protests gained support from members of Ti- 
betan secular society . 18 The large scale of Tibetan participation in 
the protests — at substantial peril to the protesters — reflects the ur- 
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gency of the underlying issues and the imperative for Chinese au- 
thorities and Tibetans to work together to resolve them. 

TIBETAN FRUSTRATION: FACTORS UNDERLYING THE PROTESTS 

China’s leadership blamed the Dalai Lama and “the Dalai 
Clique” for the Tibetan protests and rioting in the run-up to the 
2008 Beijing Summer Olympic Games, 19 and did not acknowledge 
the role of rising Tibetan frustration with Chinese policies toward 
Tibetans. A senior TAR Party official used language that attributed 
directly to the Dalai Lama violent activity during rioting such as 
“beating, smashing, looting, and burning.” 20 

Chinese government policies that deprive Tibetans of rights and 
freedoms nominally protected under China’s Constitution and legal 
system have been the root cause of the protests and riots. Party 
control over China’s legislative, governmental, and policymaking 
process, as well as contradictory provisions in Chinese laws and 
regulations, support the government’s unrestricted ability to imple- 
ment unpopular programs among Tibetans. Heightened state inter- 
ference with Tibetan Buddhist norms since 2005 has left the 
religion especially hard-hit. 21 [See Heightened Repression of Ti- 
betan Buddhism in this section.] The unproductive dialogue be- 
tween Chinese officials and the Dalai Lama’s representatives, along 
with the lurid invective of the Party’s anti-Dalai campaign, frus- 
trate Tibetan hopes for improved relations with the Chinese gov- 
ernment, and strike at Tibetan sensibilities. 

Policy Toward the Dalai Lama 

The Party hardened policy toward the Dalai Lama in the wake 
of the Tibetan protests, increasing attacks on the Dalai Lama’s le- 
gitimacy as a religious leader, and asserting that he is a criminal 
bent on splitting China. 22 “Even the Lord Buddha will definitely 
not tolerate this honey-mouthed and dagger-hearted Dalai Lama, 
the scum of Buddhism, an insane ruffian and a beast in a human 
shape!” said the Party-run Tibet Daily. 23 Tibet Autonomous Region 
Party Secretary Zhang Qingli likened the Dalai Lama to “a jackal 
and wolf cloaked in a [monk’s robe]” and called for a “people’s war” 
against threats to stability and unity that he blamed on “the Dalai 
Clique.” 24 Officials launched aggressive reimplementation of polit- 
ical indoctrination campaigns 25 across the Tibetan autonomous 
areas of China, and sought to compel Tibetans to denounce the 
Dalai Lama 26 and sometimes to state that he was responsible for 
the protest and riot activity. 27 

Chinese government officials have intensified their campaign to 
discredit the Dalai Lama by holding him directly responsible for Ti- 
betan violence committed during rioting, and seeking to tie him to 
allegations of Tibetan “terrorist” objectives and activity. A Ministry 
of Public Security (MPS) spokesman claimed on April l, 28 but pro- 
vided no credible evidence to prove, that the Dalai Lama is respon- 
sible for the objectives and activities of two Tibetan NGOs based 
in India — the Tibetan Youth Congress (TYC) and the Tibetan Peo- 
ple’s Uprising Movement (TPUM). TPUM 29 and the TYC, 30 accord- 
ing to their Websites, seek Tibetan independence, thereby rejecting 
the Dalai Lama’s autonomy-based Middle Way Approach. 31 
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TPUM’s “Declaration” states, “The Tibetan People’s Uprising Move- 
ment is a global movement of Tibetans inside and outside of Tibet 
taking control of our political destiny by engaging in direct action 
to end China’s illegal and brutal occupation of our country. 
Through unified and strategic campaigns we will seize the Olympic 
spotlight and shine it on China’s shameful repression inside Tibet, 
thereby denying China the international acceptance and approval 
it so fervently desires.” 32 

The MPS claimed, but did not substantiate, that the TYC and 
other unnamed groups provided two classes on how to carry out 
terrorist activities. 33 According to China’s state-run media, after 
monks in the eastern TAR allegedly carried out a series of small 
bombings in April, the alleged bombers confessed that — by listen- 
ing to radio broadcasts — they “were following separatist propa- 
ganda from the Dalai Lama.” 34 A Chinese security official told a 
Western media organization in October that on September 23, 
2008, the Changdu (Chamdo) Intermediate People’s Court sen- 
tenced several of the monks to terms of imprisonment for “terrorist 
actions.” 35 According to an international media agency report, in 
December 2005 then-TYC President Kalsang Phuntsok said: “[We] 
have a youth section which is not so much influenced by the Bud- 
dhist philosophy. They are very much attracted by the movements 
which are going on all over the world, mostly violence-infested 
movements, and people see they are achieving results. They look 
around everywhere, whether it’s Israel or Palestine or the Middle 
East — these give them every reason to believe in every [violent] 
movement that is being waged on this Earth.” 36 According to a Ti- 
betan media report, former TYC President Lhasang Tsering told 
about 200 young Tibetans gathered at a public forum in India in 
February 2007 that the 2008 Beijing Olympics provide “an amazing 
opportunity as we can fight them when they would be most needed 
to be ‘well-behaved.’” He told the audience, “For a committed activ- 
ist you don’t need CIA’s support to cut a telephone line in Beijing 
or throw an iron rod on the power cables in Shanghai. These kinds 
of sabotages can be done by any ordinary person, and can weaken 
the power from inside. Sometimes the whole city goes dark by one 
simple but technically correct act.” 37 

The Dalai Lama, however, has expressed no support for the polit- 
ical objectives or methods of TPUM or the TYC, and has main- 
tained his consistently pacifist counsel to Tibetans — wherever they 
live. In an April 6 statement, the Dalai Lama appealed to Tibetans 
to “practice non-violence and not waver from this path, however se- 
rious the situation might be.” He urged Tibetans living in exile to 
“not engage in any action that could be even remotely interpreted 
as violent.” 38 He continued to reiterate his explicit support for Chi- 
na’s role as the Olympics host throughout the period of the protests 
and their aftermath. 39 

Status of Negotiations Between the Chinese Government and the 
Dalai Lama or His Representatives 

U.S. government policy recognizes the Tibet Autonomous Region 
(TAR) and Tibetan autonomous prefectures and counties in other 
provinces to be a part of China. 40 The U.S. State Department’s 
2008 Report on Tibet Negotiations observed that the Dalai Lama 
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“represents the views of the vast majority of Tibetans and his 
moral and spiritual authority helps to unite the Tibetan commu- 
nity inside and outside of China.” President George W. Bush met 
in September 2007 with President Hu Jintao at the Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation Forum in Sydney, Australia, and told Hu 
that if Chinese leaders “were to sit down with the Dalai Lama they 
would find him a man of peace and reconciliation.” 41 The Report 
on Tibet Negotiations stated: 

The United States encourages China and the Dalai Lama 
to hold direct and substantive discussions aimed at resolu- 
tion of differences at an early date, without preconditions. 

The Administration believes that dialogue between China 
and the Dalai Lama or his representatives will alleviate 
tensions in Tibetan areas and contribute to the overall sta- 
bility of China. 42 

The U.S. Congress awarded the Congressional Gold Medal to the 
Dalai Lama on October 17, 20 0 7. 43 The congressional act providing 
for the award found that the Dalai Lama “is the unrivaled spiritual 
and cultural leader of the Tibetan people, and has used his leader- 
ship to promote democracy, freedom, and peace for the Tibetan peo- 
ple through a negotiated settlement of the Tibet issue, based on 
autonomy within the People’s Republic of China.” 44 

The status of the China-Dalai Lama dialogue, which resumed in 
20 02, 45 deteriorated after the March 2008 protests from a condition 
characterized by the absence of evident progress, to one that may 
require remedial measures before the dialogue can resume focus on 
its principal objective — resolving the Tibet issue. The Chinese gov- 
ernment and the Dalai Lama continue to maintain their funda- 
mental positions toward the dialogue. [See CECC 2007 Annual 
Report, Section IV — Tibet: Special Focus for 2007, for additional in- 
formation.] 

The Dalai Lama’s Special Envoy Lodi Gyari and Envoy Kelsang 
Gyaltsen met on May 4, 2008, in Shenzhen city, Guangdong prov- 
ince, for an “informal meeting” 46 with Communist Party United 
Front Work Department (UFWD) Executive Deputy Head Zhu 
Weiqun and Deputy Head Sita (Sithar). 47 The purpose of the meet- 
ing, Gyari said on May 8, was to discuss the “critical situation in 
Tibet” and to reach a decision to continue formal discussions. 48 The 
envoys called on Chinese authorities to release prisoners (Tibetan 
protesters), allow injured persons (protesters) to receive adequate 
medical treatment, and allow “unfettered access” to Tibetan areas 
by tourists and media organizations. 49 The Dalai Lama included 
similar points in an April 6 statement that he addressed to Tibet- 
ans worldwide 50 and reiterated them as his priorities in a May 25 
interview with a Western newspaper. 51 President Hu Jintao said 
on May 7, soon after the Shenzhen meeting, “We hope that the 
Dalai Lama side take[s] concrete actions to show its sincerity by 
earnestly stopping activities involving splitting the motherland, in- 
stigating violence and disrupting the Beijing Olympics so as to cre- 
ate conditions for next consultation.” 52 

On July 1 and 2, 2008, the Dalai Lama’s envoys met in Beijing 
with UFWD officials, including UFWD Head Du Qinglin, for the 
seventh round of formal dialogue. 53 The Chinese team presented 
the envoys a set of new preconditions (the “four no supports”) 54 
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that intensify the Chinese government and Party campaign to hold 
the Dalai Lama personally accountable for Tibetan views and ac- 
tivities that he does not support and that contradict his policies 
and guidance. 55 A UFWD spokesman described the four types of 
activity that the Dalai Lama must not support as: (1) attempting 
to disrupt the 2008 Beijing Summer Olympic Games; (2) inciting vi- 
olence (during Tibetan protests); (3) alleged “terrorist activities” by 
a Tibetan NGO; and (4) seeking Tibetan independence. 56 Du 
Qinglin demanded that the Dalai Lama “should openly and explic- 
itly promise” to fulfill the requirements of the “four no supports” 
and “prove it in his actions.” 57 The demands pressure the Dalai 
Lama to serve as an active proponent of Chinese government polit- 
ical objectives as a precondition to continuing a dialogue that seeks 
to resolve political issues, and to take action to alter the political 
positions and activities of Tibetans within China and internation- 
ally. 58 

After the Beijing talks, Chinese officials and the Dalai Lama’s 
envoys both stated that continuing the dialogue is in jeopardy and 
depends on measures that the other side should undertake. A 
UFWD official said that if “the Dalai side” could not “materialize” 
the “four no supports,” then “there would hardly be the atmosphere 
and conditions required for the contacts and discussions between 
the two sides.” 59 Special Envoy Lodi Gyari said that the Tibetan 
delegation had been “compelled to candidly convey to our counter- 
parts that in the absence of serious and sincere commitment on 
their part the continuation of the present dialogue process would 
serve no purpose.” 60 

Heightened Repression of Tibetan Buddhism 

State repression of Tibetan Buddhism in 2008 has reached the 
highest level since the Commission began to report on religious 
freedom for Tibetan Buddhists in 2002. Chinese government and 
Party policy toward Tibetan Buddhists’ practice of their religion 
played a central role in stoking frustration that resulted in the cas- 
cade of Tibetan protests that started on March 10, 2008, when ap- 
proximately 300 Drepung Monastery monks attempted a protest 
march in Lhasa. 61 The protests spread quickly across the Tibetan 
plateau and involved a large but undetermined number of Tibetan 
Buddhist monastic institutions and thousands of monks and 
nuns. 62 [See figure titled Map of Tibetan Protest Sites, County- 
level Areas above and Addendum: List of Tibetan Protest Sites, 
County-level Areas at the end of this section.] 

Reports have identified hundreds of Tibetan Buddhist monks and 
nuns whom security officials detained for participating in the pro- 
tests, 63 as well as members of Tibetan secular society who sup- 
ported them. Peaceful protesters raised Tibetan Buddhist issues by 
calling for the return of the Dalai Lama, 64 the release of the Pan- 
chen Lama (Gedun Choekyi Nyima), 65 and freedom of religion gen- 
erally. 66 [See box titled The Panchen Lama and the Golden Urn: 
China’s Model for Selecting the Next Dalai Lama.] Details about 
the detainees’ well-being and status under the Chinese legal sys- 
tem are few. Armed security forces maintained heightened security 
at some monasteries and nunneries after the protests as authori- 
ties conducted aggressive campaigns of patriotic education (“love 
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the country, love religion”). 67 Demands that monks and nuns sign 
statements denouncing the Dalai Lama angered monks and nuns 
and prompted a second wave of protests and detentions. 68 


The Panchen Lama and the Golden Urn: 
China’s Model for Selecting the Next Dalai Lama 


Gedun Choekyi Nyima, the boy the Dalai Lama recognized as the 
Panchen Lama in May 1995, turned 19 years old in April 2008. Chinese 
authorities have held him and his parents incommunicado in an un- 
known location since May 17, 1995, 69 three days after the Dalai Lama 
announced his recognition of Gedun Choekyi Nyima. 70 The Chinese gov- 
ernment told the UN Special Rapporteur on Freedom of Religion in Sep- 
tember 2005 that Gedun Choekyi Nyima is leading a “normal, happy life 
and receiving a good cultural education.” 71 A TAR official described 
Gedun Choekyi Nyima in July 2007 as a “patriotic” boy who is “living a 
normal life in Tibet” and “studying at a senior high school” and “does 
not want his life to be disturbed.” 72 The Chinese government has pro- 
vided no information to support the statement that Gedun Choekyi 
Nyima is in the TAR or any other Tibetan area of China. 

The State Council declared the Dalai Lama’s 1995 announcement “il- 
legal and invalid” 73 and installed Gyaltsen Norbu, whose appointment 
continues to stir widespread resentment among Tibetans — evidenced by 
Tibetan protesters’ calls in March 2008 for Chinese authorities to “re- 
lease” Gedun Choekyi Nyima. 74 Party officials assert that the next Dalai 
Lama will be selected in the same manner as Gyaltsen Norbu: by draw- 
ing a name from a golden urn. Ye Xiaowen, Director of the State Admin- 
istration for Religious Affairs (SARA), and an alternate member of the 
Communist Party Central Committee, 75 said in an interview published 
on March 13, 2008, that SARA would “take control” of identifying the 
next Dalai Lama using “historical conventions.” One of those conven- 
tions would be drawing a lot from an urn containing the names of three 
government-approved candidates to be the “soul boy” (reincarnated 
lama). 76 

Ye’s reference to “historical conventions” refers to a 1792 Qing Dy- 
nasty edict demanding that the Tibetan government in Lhasa reform re- 
ligious, administrative, economic, and military practices to suit the Qing 
court. 77 The first of the edict’s 29 articles directed that the Dalai Lama 
and Panchen Lama be selected by drawing lots from a golden urn, and 
that a high-ranking imperial official must be present to confirm the re- 
sult. 78 


THE NORM FOR TIBETAN BUDDHISM: SYSTEMATIC STATE 
INTERFERENCE 

Chinese government interference with the norms of Tibetan Bud- 
dhism and unrelenting antagonism toward the Dalai Lama, one of 
the religion’s foremost teachers, serves to deepen division and 
distrust between Tibetan Buddhists and the government and Com- 
munist Party. As the Commission’s 2007 Annual Report docu- 
mented, law, regulation, and policy that seek to prevent or punish 
Tibetan Buddhist devotion to the Dalai Lama, categorize him as a 
“splittist” (a criminal under Chinese law 79 ), and that set aside cen- 
turies of religious tradition 80 create obstacles of profound implica- 
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tions for Tibetan Buddhists. 81 Legal and regulatory interference 
with Tibetan Buddhism antagonizes Tibetans in general, but it is 
especially harmful to Tibetans who regard the Dalai Lama (in his 
capacity as the spiritual leader of the Gelug tradition of Tibetan 
Buddhism 82 ) as their guide on what Buddhists believe is the path 
toward enlightenment. 

The function and legitimacy of Tibetan Buddhism — the core of 
Tibetan culture — has been especially hard-hit since 2005. Legal 
measures closely regulating monastic life in the TAR took effect in 
January 20 07. 83 Nationwide measures establishing state super- 
vision of the centuries-old Tibetan tradition of identifying, seating, 
and educating boys whom Tibetans believe are reincarnations of 
Buddhist teachers took effect in September 2007. 84 The govern- 
ment seeks to use such legal measures to remold Tibetan Bud- 
dhism to suit the state, and to use legal pressure to compel Tibetan 
acceptance of such measures. For example, a February 2008 Tibet 
Daily report provided information about conditions in TAR mon- 
asteries and nunneries less than one month before the protests 
erupted. 85 The TAR procuratorate reported that it had “targeted 
monks and nuns” with campaigns on ‘“love the country and love re- 
ligion’ thinking” (patriotic education), and implemented measures 
linked to the government and Party’s “integrated management of 
the temples.” 86 

THE GANZI MEASURES: PUNISHING “MONK AND NUN TROUBLEMAKERS” 

The government of Ganzi (Kardze) Tibetan Autonomous Prefec- 
ture (TAP), Sichuan province, issued on June 28, 2008, with imme- 
diate effect, unprecedented measures that seek to punish or elimi- 
nate from the prefecture’s Tibetan Buddhist institution those 
monks, nuns, religious teachers, and monastic officials whom pub- 
lic security officials accuse of involvement in political protests in 
the prefecture. 87 Of 125 documented Tibetan protests across the Ti- 
betan plateau from March 10 to June 22, at least 44 took place in 
Ganzi TAP according to an August 5 advocacy group report. 88 Pro- 
testers at 40 of the 44 documented protests included Tibetan 
monks or nuns. 89 Nearly 38,000 Tibetan Buddhist monks and nuns 
were residents of 515 monasteries and nunneries in Ganzi TAP as 
of 2005, according to the Sichuan Daily. 90 Ganzi TAP has been the 
site of more known political detentions of Tibetans by Chinese au- 
thorities than any other TAP outside the TAR since the current pe- 
riod of Tibetan political activism began in 1987, 91 based on data 
available in the Commission’s Political Prisoner Database (PPD). 92 

The “Measures for Dealing Strictly With Rebellious Monasteries 
and Individual Monks and Nuns” (the Ganzi Measures) took effect 
on the date they were issued and punish speech and association, 
not violent activity: 

In order to defend social stability, socialist law and the 
basic interests of the people, the measures listed below 
have been resolutely drafted for dealing clearly with par- 
ticipants in illegal activities aimed at inciting the division 
of nationalities, such as shouting reactionary slogans, dis- 
tributing reactionary writings, flying and popularizing the 
“snow lion flag” and holding illegal demonstrations. 93 
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The Ganzi Measures appear to apply some punishments that 
may be without precedent in post-Mao Zedong China and that, 
based on Commission staff analysis, do not appear to have a clear 
basis in national legal measures that establish central government 
regulatory power over religious activity in China. Such measures 
include the 2004 Regulation on Religious Affairs 94 and the 2007 
Management Measures for the Reincarnation of Living Buddhas in 
Tibetan Buddhism. 95 For example, punishments in some cases can 
include the partial destruction or closure of a monastery or nun- 
nery. 96 In other cases, authorities may punish a trulku (a teacher 
that Tibetan Buddhists believe is a reincarnation) by stripping the 
trulku of his religious position and function. 97 [See Addendum: The 
June 2008 Ganzi Measures: Dealing Strictly With Troublemaking 
Monks, Nuns, and Monasteries.] 

Weak Implementation of Regional Ethnic Autonomy 

Tibetan protesters, in their widespread calls for Tibetan inde- 
pendence, provided an unprecedented de facto referendum rejecting 
China’s implementation of its constitutionally enshrined regional 
ethnic autonomy system. 98 The Regional Ethnic Autonomy Law 99 
(REAL) is the state’s principal legal instrument for managing the 
affairs of ethnic minorities. Its weak implementation has prevented 
Tibetans from using lawful means to protect their culture, lan- 
guage, and religion. This has exacerbated Tibetan frustration. The 
Chinese leadership’s refusal to recognize the REAL’S failure to ful- 
fill the law’s premise that it guarantees ethnic minorities the “right 
to administer their internal affairs” could expose the leadership to 
further increases in Tibetan resentment, continued calls for Ti- 
betan independence, and the risk of local instability. [See box titled 
Impediments to Regional Ethnic Autonomy: Conflicts Within and 
Between Laws below.] 


Impediments to Regional Ethnic Autonomy: 
Conflicts Within and Between Laws 


The Premise of Autonomy 

The REAL’S Preamble asserts that the regional ethnic autonomy 
system “reflects the state’s full respect for and guarantee of ethnic mi- 
norities’ right to administer their internal affairs,” and “has played an 
enormous role in giving full play to ethnic minorities’ enthusiasm for 
being masters over their own affairs.” 100 
Conflicts That Impede Autonomy 

• Article 3 obligates ethnic autonomous governments to apply the deci- 
sions of higher-level authorities under “the principle of democratic 
centralism” — a system that is more consultative than democratic. A Chi- 
nese government White Paper said that democratic centralism “requires 
that the majority be respected while the minority is protected.” 101 

• Article 7 sets aside ethnic minority rights to “administer their inter- 
nal affairs” by subordinating ethnic autonomous governments to every 
higher level of government authority. 102 
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Impediments to Regional Ethnic Autonomy: 
Conflicts Within and Between Laws — Continued 


• Article 12 provides a basis for establishing boundaries of ethnic auton- 
omous areas that can reflect factors such as “historical background” and 
“the relationship among the various nationalities” — but it is Beijing’s 
view of history and ethnic relations that determines whether the REAL 
unites — or divides — territory where ethnic minority groups live. 103 

• Article 19 (and Constitution Article 116) provide ethnic autonomous 
congresses the power to enact autonomy or self-governing regulations 
“in the light of the political, economic, and cultural characteristics” of 
the relevant ethnic group(s) 104 — but China’s Legislation Law intrudes 
upon the right of ethnic minority people’s congresses to issue such regu- 
lations. 105 

• Article 20 provides ethnic autonomous governments the right to apply 
to a higher-level state agency to alter or cancel the implementation of a 
“resolution, decision, order, or instruction” if it does not “suit the actual 
conditions in an ethnic autonomous area” 106 — but the Legislation Law 
bars ethnic autonomous governments from enacting any variance to the 
laws and regulations that matter the most: those that are “dedicated to 
matters concerning ethnic autonomous areas.” 107 


Economic Development vs. Ethnic Minorities’ Autonomous Rights 

The Chinese government undermines the prospects for stability 
in Tibetan autonomous areas of China by implementing economic 
development and educational policy in a manner that results in 
disadvantages for Tibetans. In a November 2007 academic thesis, 
Dr. Andrew Fischer analyzed the relationship in Tibetan areas of 
China between “economic polarisation, social exclusion, and social 
conflict.” 108 “The exclusionary experiences of Tibetans in different 
tiers of the labor market are interlinked through polarisation,” he 
said, “and operate along educational or cultural axes of disadvan- 
tage” — with the result that “class grievances mutate into cross- 
class collective grievances.” 109 The relevance of the point is evident 
in the social and professional range of Tibetan protesters who were 
not monks and nuns: business operators, workers, university grad- 
uates, junior high school students, farmers, and nomads. 

The Chinese government facilitates resentment among non-mo- 
nastic Tibetans against the increasing Han dominance in economic 
and cultural spheres principally by failing to empower local Ti- 
betan autonomous governments to protect Tibetan interests. 
Among the consequences are the decline of the use 110 and teach- 
ing 111 of Tibetan language, and educational and training programs 
that leave Tibetans poorly prepared to compete in a Han-domi- 
nated job market. 112 Fischer observes in a forthcoming paper that 
preferential policies toward Tibetans are not as important in “deal- 
ing with disjunctures across changing educational and employment 
systems” as achieving “holistic political representation and decision 
making of minority groups.” 113 

The Qinghai-Tibet railway, a premier project of the Great West- 
ern Development program 114 that entered service in July 2006, 115 
is an example of how Chinese policies prioritize accelerating eco- 
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nomic development over protecting ethnic minorities’ rights of au- 
tonomy. The impact of the Qinghai-Tibet railway could overwhelm 
Tibetans and sharply increase pressure on the Tibetan culture. 
Based on Commission analysis of fragmentary and sometimes con- 
tradictory information, more than a half million passengers, most 
of whom are likely to be ethnic Han, may have traveled during the 
first 18 months of railway operation (July 2006 through December 
2007) to the TAR to seek work, trade, and business opportuni- 
ties. 116 

The Chinese government announced in January 2008 steps to- 
ward building a new railway that will open up the eastern TAR 
and Ganzi (Kardze) TAP — areas where Tibetan protesters have 
been active — to population influx from one of China’s most popu- 
lous provinces. 117 The railway will originate in Chengdu city, the 
capital of Sichuan province, and traverse Kangding (Dartsedo), 
Yajiang (Nyagchukha), Litang (Lithang), and Batang (Bathang) 
counties in Ganzi TAP before entering the TAR near Mangkang 
(Markham) county in Changdu (Chamdo) prefecture, based on a 
China Daily sketch. 118 

A Ministry of Railways spokesman said in August 2008 that the 
government expects to complete construction by 2020 of six rail 
lines feeding the Qinghai-Tibet railway. 119 Authorities had an- 
nounced two of the rail lines (Lhasa-Rikaze and Lhasa-Linzhi) pre- 
viously. 120 The spokesman did not provide any information about 
the railway route between Golmud city and Chengdu city. Depend- 
ing on the government’s economic, political, and geographic objec- 
tives, the route could traverse a number of Tibetan autonomous 
areas, including one or both of Yushu and Guoluo (Golog) TAPs in 
Qinghai province, and one or both of Ganzi TAP and Aba (Ngaba) 
Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture in Sichuan province. 121 
Such a route would pass through some of the most remote Tibetan 
autonomous areas — areas where remoteness and the unavailability 
of high-capacity transportation links have helped the proportion of 
Tibetan population to remain relatively high. 122 

A five-year TAR government economic development program an- 
nounced in the aftermath of the Tibetan protests indicates that 
government policy will prioritize and accelerate industrial expan- 
sion and resource extraction. 123 TAR economic commission director 
Li Xia said that the government “will pool 21.17 billion yuan (about 
3 billion U.S. dollars) for 10 mining projects, four construction and 
building material enterprises, three medicine and food plants, and 
five industrial development zones in five years.” 124 The govern- 
ment expects the projects to be operational by 2013, Li said. 125 The 
report did not disclose details about the source of the funding for 
the projects, the location of the industrial development zones, or 
the extent to which authorities expect the new projects to attract 
non-Tibetans to the TAR to seek employment. The total cost of the 
22 projects will be equal to approximately two-thirds of the 33 bil- 
lion yuan cost of constructing the Qinghai-Tibet railway. 126 

Another state-run program that prioritizes economic development 
by settling Tibetan nomads into compact communities is nearing 
completion throughout Tibetan areas, disrupting an important sec- 
tor of the Tibetan culture and economy. 127 Nomads participated in 
the wave of protests following March 10 in substantial numbers, 
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placing some Tibetan counties on the protest map for the first 
time 128 since the current period of Tibetan political activism began 
in 1987. 129 

Consequences of the Protests: Death, Detention, Patriotic Education, 

Isolation 

At no time since Tibetans resumed political activism in 1987 has 
the magnitude and severity of consequences to Tibetans (named 
and unnamed) who protested against the Chinese government been 
as great as it is now upon the release of the Commission’s 2008 An- 
nual Report. Few details are available about the thousands of Ti- 
betans whom Chinese security officials detained, beat, fired on, or 
otherwise harmed as armed forces suppressed protests or riots and 
maintained security lockdowns. China’s state-run media reported 
extensively on personal injury and property damage that Tibetan 
rioters caused from March 14 to 19 in locations such as Lhasa city, 
Aba county, and Gannan TAP, but authorities provided few details 
about the thousands of Tibetans whom they acknowledge detaining 
as a result of the incidents. Moreover, officials have provided little 
information about the suppression of peaceful Tibetan protests that 
took place over a period of weeks in more than 40 counties where 
Chinese state media did not report rioting, and where security offi- 
cials reportedly detained thousands more Tibetans. 130 [See 2008 
Annual Report, Section II — Rights of Criminal Suspects and De- 
fendants for more information about legal process and abuse of Ti- 
betan detainees.] 

DEATH 

At least 218 Tibetans had died by June as the result of Chinese 
security forces using lethal force (such as gunfire) against Tibetan 
protesters, or from severe abuse (such as beating and torture), ac- 
cording to an August 21 Tibetan government-in-exile (TGiE) re- 
port. 131 The Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy 
reported on June 20 that “more than 100” Tibetans had died. 132 
Neither organization commented publicly on the substantial dif- 
ference between the estimates. If a report is accurate that, on 
March 28, authorities cremated near Lhasa more than 80 (appar- 
ently unidentified) bodies of Tibetans killed in connection with pro- 
test (or riot) activity, then a full accounting of all of the casualties 
may never occur. 133 

The March 14 Lhasa protests and rioting resulted in the largest 
number of Tibetan fatalities reported for a single incident. On 
March 16, the TGiE reported that “at least 80 people were killed” 
on March 14 in Lhasa. 134 Jampa Phuntsog (Xiangba Pingcuo), 
Chairman of the TAR government, denied at a March 17 press con- 
ference, however, that security forces carried or used “any destruc- 
tive weapons” as they suppressed the March 14 riot. 135 Additional 
incidents of lethal weapons fire against Tibetan protesters took 
place on at least six occasions outside the TAR, according to NGO 
and media reports: on March 11 in Daocheng (Dabpa) county, 
Ganzi TAP, Sichuan province; 136 March 16 in Aba county, Aba pre- 
fecture, Sichuan province; 137 March 16 (or March 18) in Maqu 
county, Gannan TAP, Gansu province; 138 March 18 in Ganzi coun- 
ty, Ganzi TAP; 139 March 24 in Luhuo (Draggo) county, Ganzi 
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TAP; 140 and on April 3 in Ganzi county. 141 Up to 15 Tibetans were 
reportedly wounded by weapons fire on April 5 in Daofu (Dawu) 
county, Ganzi TAP, but no fatalities were reported. 142 The Dalai 
Lama issued statements on March 18 143 and April 6 144 appealing 
to Tibetans to refrain from violent activity. 

Chinese officials have not acknowledged the deaths of Tibetan 
protesters as the result of lethal force used by Chinese security 
forces. 145 Instead, state-run media has emphasized the con- 
sequences of Tibetan violence, especially the deaths of 18 civilians 
and 1 policeman in the March 14 Lhasa riot. 146 International 
media and non-governmental organizations also reported Tibetan 
violence, sometimes resulting in death, against ethnic Han and Hui 
individuals in Lhasa. 147 

DETENTION 

Unless Chinese authorities have released without charge a very 
high proportion of the Tibetans reportedly detained as a result of 
peaceful activity or expression on or after March 10, 2008, the re- 
sulting surge in the number of Tibetan political prisoners may 
prove to be the largest increase in such prisoners 148 that has oc- 
curred under China’s current Constitution 149 and Criminal Law. 160 
The current period of Tibetan political activism began in 1987. [See 
chart titled Tibetan Political Detention by Year, 1987-2008 below.] 

Chinese security officials detained thousands of Tibetans, first in 
connection with the cascade of protests (and sometimes rioting) fol- 
lowed by the imposition of security lockdowns at protest locations, 
and then as monks, nuns, and other Tibetans expressed anger at 
the aggressive reimplementation of political indoctrination cam- 
paigns, including patriotic education. China’s state-run media ac- 
knowledged in reports in March and April 2008 that a total of 
4,434 persons characterized as “rioters” had either surrendered to 
security forces or were detained by them in nine counties where ri- 
oting reportedly took place between March 14 and 19. 151 The nine 
counties were located in Lhasa municipality and Gannan TAP. The 
reports did not name or provide detailed information about any of 
the detainees. Two official reports on April 9 152 and one report on 
June 21 153 disclosed the release of a total of 3,027 of the 4,434 per- 
sons who reportedly surrendered or were detained. The June 21 re- 
port (on Lhasa) noted that the persons released had “expressed re- 
gret for conducting minor crimes.” 154 Based on the April 9 and 
June 21 reports, the status of more than 1,200 of the persons who 
had surrendered or been detained remained unknown. 155 [For de- 
tailed information, see table titled Official Chinese Sources: Deten- 
tion, Surrender, and Release of Alleged “Rioters” below.] 
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Chinese authorities had by late June provided detailed legal 
process information about only a few dozen of the protest- and riot- 
related cases that may have reached trial in the Lhasa area, and 
no information about a possibly greater number of prosecutions 
that could take place in other locations across the Tibetan protest 
area. All but 14 161 of the individual cases known to the Commis- 
sion about which China disclosed criminal charge information 
involved charges of violent or ordinary crime committed during ac- 
tivity characterized as rioting. 

The largest such disclosure of official information was on the 
Lhasa Intermediate People’s Court April 29, 2008, sentencing of 30 
Tibetans to imprisonment for periods ranging from three years to 
life. 162 The court convicted the defendants for crimes described as 
“arson, looting, picking quarrels and provoking troubles, assem- 
bling a crowd to storm state organs, disrupting public service, and 
theft.” 163 A Lhasa court convicted an additional 12 persons on 
similar charges on June 19 and 20, bringing to 42 the total of offi- 
cially acknowledged convictions linked to alleged riot-related activ- 
ity in Lhasa municipality, according to an official report. 164 An ad- 
ditional 116 persons were awaiting trial. 165 A Party-run Web site 
disclosed on March 30 a reshuffling of TAR court and procuratorate 
personnel that could have facilitated an increase in case handling 
capacity by the two intermediate people’s courts located nearest to 
Lhasa. 166 An official Chinese report disclosed on July 11 that on 
June 19 and 20 four local courts in Lhasa and Shannan (Lhoka) 
Prefecture sentenced an additional 12 persons to imprisonment for 
alleged involvement in the Lhasa rioting. 167 The same report dis- 
closed that courts had not yet sentenced anyone to death in connec- 
tion with alleged rioting, but that 116 persons “were on trial” and 
that Chinese law would determine whether some of the persons 
tried would be sentenced to execution. 168 

The most extensive NGO compilation of detailed information 
about the detention of Tibetans resulting from the protests has 
been an April 25, 2008, Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and De- 
mocracy (TCHRD) list of 518 Tibetans. 169 Media organizations and 
NGOs continued to report additional detentions during the months 
preceding publication of the Commission’s Annual Report. Two re- 
ports released in August by different Tibetan reporting agencies 
placed the total number of Tibetan detentions since March 10 at 
6,705 and “over 6,500” respectively. 170 Neither report provided any 
information about the number of detainees who had been released 
or remain detained, or who had been sentenced to imprisonment or 
reeducation through labor (RTL). Security officials in the TAR “de- 
ported” on April 25 to Qinghai province 675 monks, including 405 
monks studying at Drepung Monastery and 205 monks studying at 
Sera Monastery, according to an August 28 media organization re- 
port. 171 Many of the monks were originally from Qinghai; others 
were from Tibetan autonomous areas of Sichuan province. 172 “All” 
of the monks from Qinghai remained detained in their hometowns, 
according to the report, which did not name any of the detainees 
and provided few details about detainees’ current locations. 173 The 
610 Drepung and Sera monks removed from the TAR were among 
a total of approximately 950 monks authorities detained from the 
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two monasteries on April 10 and April 14, according to the same 
report. 174 

PATRIOTIC EDUCATION 

The Party responded to the Tibetan protests with further esca- 
lation of the very political indoctrination campaigns, such as patri- 
otic education (“love the country, love religion”), that helped to 
provoke Tibetans into protesting in the first place. 175 Party Sec- 
retary Zhang Qingli issued an order on April 3 that officials across 
the TAR must conduct patriotic education programs at monastic in- 
stitutions, workplaces, businesses, and schools, and require partici- 
pants to sign denunciations of the Dalai Lama, according to a 
media report. 176 The Tibet Daily reported that the Party had orga- 
nized a teleconference to warn cadres against “war-weariness” and 
to conduct educational activities that would “remove the scales” 
from the eyes of the “vast masses” so that they would “see clearly 
what Dalai really wants and what he has already done.” 177 Accord- 
ing to another Tibet Daily report, the Lhasa city school system 
trained nearly 3,700 patriotic education “core instructors” who lec- 
tured a total of nearly 180,000 persons who attended a total of 
more than 1,000 lectures. 178 Officials in Tibetan autonomous areas 
outside the TAR launched political indoctrination campaigns 179 in 
prefectures where protests took place, 180 as well as in locations 
where protests were not reported. 181 

The aggressive new patriotic education campaigns fueled a 
second wave of protests and detentions that began in April and 
continued as the Commission prepared the 2008 Annual Report. 
Authorities may have detained hundreds of monks, nuns, and other 
Tibetans as the result of incidents arising from Tibetan refusals to 
fulfill the demands of patriotic education instructors. 182 Govern- 
ment measures to prevent information from reaching international 
observers have hindered an accurate assessment of the full impact 
of patriotic education and other political indoctrination programs 
on Tibetan communities. In addition to the standard demand that 
monks and nuns denounce the Dalai Lama, officials sought to pres- 
sure senior Tibetan Buddhist figures 183 and ordinary monks, nuns, 
and villagers 184 to affirm support for the Chinese government as- 
sertion that the Dalai Lama was responsible for the protests and 
rioting. Authorities in some cases vandalized or destroyed images 
of the Dalai Lama, offending monks and nuns and prompting com- 
parisons with the Cultural Revolution. 185 Security forces responded 
to an April 3 protest resulting from patriotic education in Ganzi 
county with lethal weapons fire. 186 

ISOLATION 

Chinese security officials imposed and maintained measures that 
isolated Tibetan communities from each other and from the outside 
world as the Tibetan protests spread and the Chinese government 
response gathered momentum. Authorities confiscated cell phones 
and computers, turned off cellular transmission facilities, and 
interfered with Internet access, according to accounts. 187 Authori- 
ties threatened Tibetans with punishment if they shared informa- 
tion about Tibetan fatalities or detentions. 188 

The Chinese government continued to deny international journal- 
ists and foreign tourists access to the TAR after dropping plans to 
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reopen the region to such visitors on May l. 189 Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs Spokesman Qin Gang confirmed on June 12, 2008, that the 
TAR remained temporarily closed to foreign journalists and blamed 
the closure on “the Dalai Clique.” 190 The level of access by foreign 
journalists and tourists to Tibetan autonomous areas located in 
other provinces — which unlike the TAR do not require special per- 
mits of foreigners for entry — varied during the post-March 10 pe- 
riod. [See 2008 Annual Report, Section II — Freedom of Expres- 
sion — Restrictions Bolster Image of Party and Government.] The 
Dalai Lama stated in a May 25 interview that the most important 
gesture he would like to see from the Chinese government would 
be to permit international journalists to travel to the Tibetan areas 
of China to “look, investigate, so the picture becomes clear.” 191 

Long-term Implications of the Tibetan Protests 

Chinese government decisions guiding recovery from the wave of 
protests (and rioting) could alter the outlook for the Tibetan cul- 
ture, religion, language, and heritage. Continuing with the current 
mix of policy, law, and implementation, and waiting for the Dalai 
Lama to pass away so that Chinese officials can supervise the in- 
stallation of a Dalai Lama whom Tibetans are unlikely to accept, 
could result in heightened risks to local and regional security for 
decades to come. 

A Chinese government decision to fulfill the Constitution’s guar- 
antees of the freedoms of speech, religion, and association; to en- 
sure that laws and regulations on regional ethnic autonomy deliver 
to Tibetans the right to “administer their internal affairs”; and to 
engage the Dalai Lama in substantive dialogue on the Tibet issue, 
can result in a durable and mutually beneficial outcome for Chi- 
nese and Tibetans. 

Tibetan Political Imprisonment: No News of Early Release, Sentence 

Reduction 

The Commission is not aware of any reports of Tibetan political 
prisoners to whom Chinese authorities granted a sentence reduc- 
tion or an early release from imprisonment during the past year. 
The Dui Hua Foundation noted in a June 17, 2008, report that it 
had not seen any such developments recently, and that cases in- 
volving the charge of splittism 192 are being “strictly handled.” 193 
Officials rarely grant clemency to Tibetan or Uyghur political pris- 
oners, who are typically charged with splittism, Dui Hua said. 194 

The Commission is not aware of new developments in the cases 
of Tibetan monk Jigme Gyatso 195 (detained in 1996 and serving an 
extended 18-year sentence for printing leaflets, distributing post- 
ers, and later shouting pro-Dalai Lama slogans in prison); monk 
Choeying Khedrub 196 (sentenced in 2000 to life imprisonment for 
printing leaflets); reincarnated lama Bangri Chogtrul 197 (detained 
in 1999 and serving a sentence of 18 years commuted from life im- 
prisonment for “inciting splittism”); or nomad Ronggyal Adrag (sen- 
tenced in November 2007 to 8 years’ imprisonment for shouting po- 
litical slogans at a public festival). 
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Addendum: List of Tibetan Protest Sites, County-level Areas 

County-level areas and cities where peaceful Tibetan protests 
(and in some cases, riots) reportedly took place from March 10, 
2008, through the end of April. Multiple protests took place in sev- 
eral counties. 

Beijing municipality (1) 

Beijing municipality (1): Beijing city. 

Tibet Autonomous Region (17) 

• Lhasa municipality (7): Lasa (Lhasa) city, Linzhou 
(Lhundrub) county, Dangxiong (Damshung) county, Qushui 
(Chushur) county, Duilongdeqing (Toelung Dechen) county, 
Dazi (Tagtse) county, Mozhugongka (Maldro Gongkar) county. 

• Changdu (Chamdo) prefecture (4): Jiangda (Jomda) county, 
Gongjue (Gonjo) county, Basu (Pashoe) county, Mangkang 
(Markham) county. 

• Shannan (Lhoka) prefecture (1): Zhanang (Dranang) county. 

• Rikaze (Shigatse) prefecture (2): Rikaze city, Sajia (Sakya) 
county. 

• Naqu (Nagchu) prefecture (2): Naqu county, Suo (Sog) coun- 
ty- 

• Ali (Ngari) prefecture (1): Ritu (Ruthog) county. 

Qinghai province (13) 

• Xining municipality (1): Xining city. 

• Haidong prefecture (1): Hualong Hui Autonomous County. 

• Huangnan (Malho) Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture (TAP) (3): 
Tongren (Rebgong) county, Jianzha (Chentsa) county, Zeku 
(Tsekhog) county, Henan (Yulgan) Mongol Autonomous county. 

• Hainan TAP (4): Gonghe (Chabcha) county, Tongde 
(Gepasumdo) county, Xinghai (Tsigorthang) county, Guinan 
(Mangra) county. 

• Guoluo (Golog) TAP (3): Banma (Pema) county, Dari (Darlag) 
county, Jiuzhi (Chigdril) county. 

• Yushu (Yulshul) TAP (1): Yushu (Kyegudo) county. 

Gansu province (7) 

• Lanzhou municipality (1): Lanzhou city. 

• Gannan (Kanlho) TAP (6): Hezuo (Tsoe) city, Xiahe 
(Sangchu) county, Luqu (Luchu) county, Maqu (Machu) county, 
Diebu (Thewo) county, Zhuoni (Chone) county. 

Sichuan province (17) 

• Chengdu municipality (1): Chengdu city. 

• Aba (Ngaba) Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture (5): 
Ma’erkang (Barkham) county, Songpan (Zungchu) county, 
Ruo’ergai (Dzoege) county, Aba county, Rangtang (Dzamthang) 
county. 

• Ganzi (Kardze) TAP (11): Kangding (Dartsedo) county, 
Daocheng (Dabpa) county, Yajiang (Nyagchukha) county, 
Litang (Lithang) county, Xinlong (Nyagrong) county, Daofu 
(Tawu) county, Luhuo (Draggo) county, Ganzi county, Dege 
county, Shiqu (Sershul) county, Seda (Serthar) county. 
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Addendum 

THE JUNE 2008 GANZI MEASURES: DEALING STRICTLY WITH 
TROUBLEMAKING MONKS, NUNS, AND MONASTERIES 

The government of Ganzi (Kardze) Tibetan Autonomous Prefec- 
ture (TAP), located in Sichuan province, issued with immediate ef- 
fect on June 28, 2008, the “Measures for Dealing Strictly With Re- 
bellious Monasteries and Individual Monks and Nuns” (Ganzi 
Measures). 198 The Ganzi Measures are divided into three groups: 
Articles 1 to 4 deal with “monk and nun troublemakers”; Articles 
5 to 9 address “troublemaking monasteries”; Articles 10 to 12 seek 
to punish management officials of monasteries and nunneries who 
failed to “fulfill their responsibilities.” 

Based on Commission staff analysis, some punishments do not 
appear to have a clear basis in national legal measures that estab- 
lish central government regulatory power over religious activity in 
China. Three examples are: 

• The punitive demolition of lawfully constructed monastic 
residences; 

• The punitive reduction of the number of lawfully registered 
monks or nuns entitled to reside at a monastery or nunnery; 
and 

• The punitive removal from a reincarnated Tibetan Buddhist 
teacher of his religious position and function. 

MONKS AND NUNS: REEDUCATION, CRIMINAL CHARGES, EXPULSION 

Articles 1 to 4 divide punishment for monks and nuns into four 
levels of severity. Determinants include official assessment of 
whether an alleged offense is “minor” or “serious,” whether or not 
a monk or nun is cooperative and provides a written statement of 
guilt, and whether a monk or nun is “stubborn.” 

Articles 1 to 3 unpose “reeducation.” Article 1 applies the least 
level of punishment and allows a monk or nun to undergo reeduca- 
tion in a family household if the head of household serves as guar- 
antor that the monk or nun will remain inside the house and 
“strictly follow reeducation.” Articles 2 and 3 require that reeduca- 
tion take place “in custody,” but the measures do not specify the 
type of facility in which the monk or nun will be confined while 
under custody. 

Article 4 provides for punishment “according to law” for activities 
such as “instigating splittism and disturbances” (e.g., prosecution 
in a court on charges such as Article 103 of China’s Criminal Law 
(inciting “splittism”), or Article 293 (“creating disturbances”)). 
Other activities punishable by law are “hatching conspiracies,” 
“forming organizations,” and “taking a leading role.” 

Articles 3 and 4 include expulsion of a monk or nun from a mon- 
astery or nunnery and permanent revocation of official status as a 
monk or nun. 

MONASTERIES AND NUNNERIES: SHRINKING SOME, CLOSING OTHERS 

Articles 5 to 9 describe “cleansing and rectification” of mon- 
asteries and nunneries, a process that penalizes the institution of 
Tibetan Buddhism. 
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Article 5 provides rectification for monasteries and nunneries 
where 10 percent to 30 percent of monks and nuns participated in 
“disturbances.” The monastery or nunnery will be sealed off, 
searched, religious activity suspended, and “suspect persons de- 
tained according to law.” 

Article 6 provides for rectification of Democratic Management 
Committees (DMCs) at monasteries and nunneries where DMC 
members “participated in disturbances.” Local government officials 
may take over the management of a monastery or nunnery if they 
deem “suitable personnel” to be unavailable. Normal management 
functions of monasteries and nunneries will be suspended while a 
DMC undergoes rectification. 

Article 7 provides for expelling monks and nuns from monasteries 
and nunneries and annulling their official status as “religious prac- 
titioners” if they do not “assist” officials conducting rectification, 
refuse to be photographed and registered, leave a monastery or 
nunnery without permission, or fail to “correct themselves” during 
reeducation. 

Article 7 provides for the demolition of monastic residences that 
were occupied by monks or nuns that officials expel. (The Commis- 
sion is not aware of a national or provincial legal measure that pro- 
vides for the demolition of monastic residences as punishment for 
offenses such as those listed in Article 7. Based on information 
available to the Commission, monasteries and nunneries apply for 
and receive permission from local government officials to renovate 
or construct monastic residences. 199 The Ganzi Measures do not 
make clear whether the residences of monks and nuns expelled 
under Articles 3 and 4 will also be demolished.) 

Article 8 requires re-registration of all monks and nuns resident 
at monasteries and nunneries involved in “disturbances.” 

Article 8 reduces the total number of monks and nuns permitted 
to reside at monasteries and nunneries involved in “disturbances” 
by the number of monks or nuns who are expelled from each mon- 
astery or nunnery. (Once officials reduce the number of monks and 
nuns permitted to reside at a monastery or nunnery, restoring the 
number of monks and nuns to its previous level would require co- 
ordination between a monastery or nunnery’s Democratic Manage- 
ment Committee, 200 a state-controlled Buddhist association, and 
the local government. 201 ) 

Article 9 provides for the investigation, loss of status as a “reg- 
istered religious institution,” and closure of a monastery or nunnery 
if officials determine that a DMC does not improve after rectifica- 
tion, or if monks or nuns “go out again and make trouble.” (Once 
a monastery or nunnery is de-registered and closed, provisions of 
the Regulation on Religious Affairs would require provincial-level 
approval before the monastery or nunnery could be re-estab- 
lished. 202 ) 

MONASTIC OFFICIALS, TEACHERS, AND TRULKUS: PUBLIC 
HUMILIATION, LOSS OF POSITION 

Articles 10 to 12 punish members of a monastery or nunnery’s 
DMC that do not maintain control of monks and nuns and “take 
a clear stand on the issue” (e.g., uphold government and Party pol- 
icy). All three measures refer to DMC officials including monks, 
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khenpos (abbots), geshes (teachers who have attained the most ad- 
vanced degree of monastic education), and trulkus (teachers that 
Tibetan Buddhists believe are reincarnated). 

Article 10 provides for “careful scrutiny” of mistakes, criticism, 
and reeducation of DMC members that were “not directly involved 
in disturbances,” but that failed to “take a clear stand on the 
issue,” investigate and discipline monks and nuns that protested, 
or that were “lax” or deemed to have committed “instances of poor 
management.” 

Article 11 provides for television and newspaper coverage of “de- 
tailed examination” of DMC members before a monastic assembly if 
DMC members are “two-faced” or fail to “make their attitude 
clear.” Such DMC members must submit a “written guarantee” 
(presumably of correct behavior) at the publicized event. 

Article 12 provides for punishment under China’s Criminal Law 
as well as loss of government, consultative, and religious positions 
for DMC members that “collude with foreign separatists” (a prob- 
able reference to the Dalai Lama and the Tibetan Buddhist monas- 
tic community in other countries), “assist” protests, “tolerate” pro- 
tests, or “incite” others to protest. Officials will strip trulkus ac- 
cused of such behavior of “the right to hold the incarnation lin- 
eage.” (The Commission is not aware of a legal basis in China’s na- 
tional regulations on religion for stripping a trulku of “the right” 
to be a trulku. The 2007 Management Measures for the Reincarna- 
tion of Living Buddhas in Tibetan Buddhism (MMR) provide de- 
tailed regulation of the process of identifying, seating, and edu- 
cating a reincarnated Tibetan Buddhist teacher — including regula- 
tion of whether or not a reincarnated teacher is entitled to reincar- 
nate once again. 203 The MMR does not, however, provide a process 
whereby the state may “strip” a trulku of his religious position and 
function.) 
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September 2000. “Lhasa Court Commutes Life Sentence for Children’s Home Director to 19 
Years,” CECC China Human Rights and Rule of Law Update, April 2006, 16. The sentencing 
document lists evidence against Bangri Chogtrul that includes meeting the Dalai Lama, accept- 
ing a donation for the home from a foundation in India, and a business relationship with a Ti- 
betan contractor who lowered a Chinese flag in Lhasa in 1999 and tried to blow himself up. 
Jigme Tenzin Nyima acknowledged meeting the Dalai Lama, accepting the contribution, and 
knowing the contractor, but he denied the charges against him and rejected the court’s portrayal 
of events. 

198 Measures for Dealing Strictly With Rebellious Monasteries and Individual Monks and 
Nuns [hereinafter Ganzi Measures], Order from the People’s Government of Ganzi Tibetan Au- 
tonomous Prefecture, No. 2, issued 28 June 08, translated from Tibetan language in Inter- 
national Campaign for Tibet (Online), “New Measures Reveal Government Plan To Purge Mon- 
asteries and Restrict Buddhist Practice,” 30 July 08. 

199 The Commission does not have relevant information about Sichuan province or Ganzi TAP 
regulations. See, however, Tibet Autonomous Region Implementing Measures for the “Regula- 
tion on Religious Affairs” [hereinafter TAR 2006 Measures], issued by the Standing Committee 
of the Tibet Autonomous Region People’s Government on September 19, 2006, art. 16. “To re- 
build, expand, or repair venues for religious activities, a petition for examination and approval 
is made to the prefectural (city) administrative office (people’s government) religious affairs de- 
partment in the locality, after obtaining the consent of the county-level people’s government reli- 
gious affairs department in the locality. . . .” 

200 Monks or nuns who administer a monastery or nunnery form the Democratic Management 
Committee (DMC). DMC members must implement Party policies on religion and ensure that 
monks and nuns obey government regulations on religious practice. 

201 The Commission does not have relevant information about Sichuan province or Ganzi TAP 
regulations. See, however, Tibet Autonomous Region Implementing Measures for the “Regula- 
tion on Religious Affairs” [hereinafter TAR 2006 Measures], issued by the Standing Committee 
of the Tibet Autonomous Region People’s Government on September 19, 2006, arts. 19, 29. Arti- 
cle 19 stipulates: “Venues for religious activities recruit religious personnel, and handle proce- 
dures for their confirmation and for placing [the matter] on record on the basis of [the venues’] 
ability for self-cultivation, management ability, and the economic capacity of their religious ad- 
herents, as well as on the basis of the relevant provisions of the state and autonomous region.” 
Article 29 states that “religious personnel” may not “engage in professional religious activities” 
until their status as a religious professional is confirmed by a “religious organization” (a state- 
controlled Buddhist association) and reported for the record to the religious affairs bureau of 
a local government at county-level or above. (Based on Commission staff analysis, a monastery 
or nunnery is unlikely to succeed in increasing the number of resident monks or nuns unless 
the local government endorses the increase.) 

202 Regulation on Religious Affairs (RRA) [Zongjiao shiwu tiaoli], issued 30 November 04, 
translated on the Web site of China Elections and Governance, art. 13. Government officials at 
the county, prefectural, and provincial levels are involved in the approval process for estab- 
lishing a “site for religious activity.” 

203 State Administration for Religious Affairs, Measures on the Management of the Reincarna- 
tion of Living Buddhas in Tibetan Buddhism [Zangchuan fojiao huofo zhuanshi guanli banfa], 
issued 13 July 07, arts. 3-5. 
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